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ABSTRACT 

Part I of this booklet introduces the concept of the 
student-centered approach to teaching with a de*- ription of the 
salient features of student-centered activities. These features have 
characteristics that increase student participation: (1) the ability 
to create; (2) divergent rather than convergent thinking; (3) 
exercising curiosity and being allowed to act upon it; (4) allowing 
for a free exchange of ideas; (5) sharing of control; (6) a feeling 
of success at accomplishing a task; (7) varying resources; (8) 
helping/working with others; and (9) exploring the affective domain. 
A model is described that is based on these characteristics and can 
be used in the classroom with maximum input from both teacher and 
students. Part II offers outlines for suggested class activities to 
increase student participation. These include minicourses, current 
events, vocabulary, role playing, games, a projects fair, and using 
the community as a resource. (JD) 
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PREFACE 



The idea for this bool^^^rcw out of a sense of commit- 
ment: to my students, to'^ny profession, to myself. I want- 
ed to give my students the motivation and creative op- 
portunities afforded me by several key educators in my 
life. An analysis of the f lyle of these individuals led to a 
specific approach that I have endeavored to follow 
throughout my teaching career. This approach relies on 
student-centered acMvitics to combat boredom and lack of 
motivation. I have found it to be extremely successful 
and rewarding; hence this book. 

The emphasis here is on practicality. Far too much 
material written for teachers is highly philosophical in na- 
ture; it leaves them with the problem of what to do for 
tomorrow's lesson. Student-Centered Teaching for In- 
creased Participation provides teachers with specifics to 
make their lessons more enjoyal 'e, more creative, and 
more effective. 

The book is divided into two sections. Pa'"t I intro- 



duces teachers to the student-centered approach with a 
rationale, a description of the salient factors of student- 
centered activities, and an account of the technique I 
devised with this philosophy in mind. Part II is a collec- 
tion of practical strategies that teachers can use tomor- 
row, if need be. 

Although there are far too many dedicated people to 
thank individually, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to a notable few. Many thanks to Anne Tallman 
whose comments and constructive criticism were essential 
in the preparation of this book. I would a'so like to pay 
tribute to those educatois who made a difference in my 
life: Sister Francis Regis of St. Joseph's, Hilo, Hawaii; 
William Todt of Keyport High School, New Jersey; Wil- 
liam Meisncr of Jersey City State College; Dr. David 
Weischadle of Montdair State College, New Jersey; and 
- Dr. Ken lob of William Paterson College, Wayne, New 
Jersey. 
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The Student-Centered Approach 



RATIONALE OF 

STUDENT-CENTERED APPROACH 

I hear, and I forget; 
I sec, and I remember; 
I do, and I understand. 

— Chinese Proverb 

The nation's sc hools are currently going through a 
critical phase of development. Various pressure groups are 
exerting influence to shape the schools according to 
their own needs and interests. Legislatures continue to in- 
crease their authority over the educational process, 
while boards of education, journalists, r.nd others contin- 
ue to push-pull the system in their owr directions. The 
result is an amalgam of philosophies "/ing for control of 
the destiny of the schools. 

Whatever direction the schools may take, one over- 
riding consideration remain . unchanged. The person who 
has to accept responsibility for what goes on in the 
classroom is the teacher. It is the teacher who is on the fir- 
ing line, the teacher who has the responsibility for de- 
ciding how to teach a subject. 

Kenworthy perhaps said it best when he described 
the job of a competent instructor: 

The job of the teacher is to discover every possible 
method for arousing interest, encouraging inquiry, 
stimulating questions, and promoting deep think- 
ing. The superior teacher examines ideas, issues, 
problems, countries, pec pic and institutions with 
students as if they were being placed under a magni- 
fying gla.ss. R'.*;l teaching, real learning, is the pro- 
cess of probing, discovering, analyzing, and examin- 
ing. (8, p. 41)* 

If educators accept this definition, they must examine* 
the type of activities they select for use in the classroom. 
**How' ' teachers say or clo something is often more im- 
portant than **what*' they say or do. Their methodology, 
then, should reflect the change of emphasis from cur- 
riculum to process by a ci.fcful selection of student-cen- 
tered activities. 



♦Numbers in parentheses appearing in the text refer to the 
Bibliography on page 48. 



Teachers cannot view students as the receptacles of 
their vast store of knowledge. Again, to cite Kenworthy: 

Teaching is not primarily telling, or pouring infor- 
mation into pupils. Teaching is probing, discovering, 
analyzing, and examining under the guidance of a 
competent person. (8, p. 41) . 



Creating the right kind of atmosphere is paramount 
for ary teacher who wishes to increase student participa- 
tioii. Students need the freedom to explore within a 
controlled environment. This freedom doe5 not have to be 
synonymous with chaos. With proper guidance and dis- 
cipline, children can flourish in a studerit-ccntered envi- 
ronment that remains within the parameters set by the 
teacher. To achieve such an atmosphere, the teacher must 
first establish him/hersclfin control.*' Then, once 
the rules have been set up, the boundaries of student in- 
terest and panicipation are limitless. 

Teacher or student can initiate the activities, as long 
as the teacher guides the student. This means a sharing of 
control, not an abdication — in other words, construc- 
tive student interaction in an atmosphere that is comfort- 
able, yet controlled. The key is letring students know 
how far they can go, 

Throughout this process, teacher input is crucial. 
Adopting a student-centered approach to teaching is by 
no means a way of abandoning teacher responsibility. 
Only within a propcriy guided framework can this encour- 
agement of student participation have any true mean- 
ing. As Dewey points out, . . there are a muhitudc of 
ways of reacting to surrounding conditions, and with- 
out some guidance from experience these reactions arc 
sure to be casual, sporadic, and ultimately fatiguing," 
(14). 

It is important also to encourage children to become 
responsible for their learning. This implies a sharing of the 
authoritv that teachers enjoy. According to Coleman: 

Modern adolescents are not content with a passive 
rplc . . . if a group is given no authority to make deci- 
sions and take action on its own, the leaders show 
no responsibility to the larger institution. Lack of au- 
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ilmriiv uirrics with ii lack of responsibility; de- 
mands tor obcdictuc generate disobedience as well. 
Bui when a person or group carries the authority 
for his mn action* he carries responsibility for it. (6» 
p. 316j 

The best way to teach students a sense of responsibility 
is to let them experience it. And there is no better way to 
do this than with an array of teaching ac tivities geared 
toward student participation. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STUDENT-CKNTERED ACIIVITIES 

A brief description of the salient features of student- 
centered activities follows. These characteristics seem to be 
evident in most activities that increase student partici- 
pation, riierefore tliey can serve as evaluation criteria for 
additional strategies to stimulate student involvement. 

1 . 7*/VivA/A/> /u crcaie. An outstanding feature of 
many of the activities examined in formulating this book 
was the option for students to create. As Anderson 
noted: 

In ihildren, creativity is a universal. Among 
adults, it is almost non-existent. The great question 
is: What has happened to this enormous and uni- 
versal human resource? This Is the question of the age 
and the quest of our research. (2, p. xii) 

VC'hen given the option to create as opposed to merely 
absorb, student participation increases markedly. 

2 . Diver^ient rather than converge: * thinking. Conver- 
gent thinking is the proce.ss of teaching toward an already 
estahlislied answer. While few v.*ould argue the impor- 
tance of identifynig objectives and an organised plan for 
reaching them, the question of alternative routes arises. 
Or better, should one be headed in a particular direction 
at all. ^ 

f or example, in leai Inng about World War IK one ob- 
)eaive nnglit be to sliow lu)w the Allies were victorious. 
^X*h\ not also include, orperluips substitute, the objec- 
tive of irving to determine if tlie war should have been 
lought ;ii all Tlie leac liing oi ilie unit could tlien cen- 
ter around, not converge toward, the question "Can 
Workl \X'ar II Be Justilled?" (See Appendix 1.) 

Tins apfiroai h lends iiseH to a divergent tliinking pn)- 
tfss As Ken/ulli detlnecl it. "Divergent proiiuciion is a 
kind iit rliinkin^ that is i liarai teri/ed In a [)reaking 
.iwas from ^ orn cnnonal restrii lions (mi i funking and lel- 
\\\\\\ on<-*^ \\\\\\k\ tlosv ac ross a fnoad range ot ideas and 
pussif)|<- Mihuiof'.s lo a prof)leni." (10. p. S). 



Such an approach allows students the opportunity to 
expand their minds by thinking in broader terms. 

3 . Exercising curiosity and being allowed to act upon 

tt. Too often a child's curiosity is dampened by a teache* 
saying, **We aren't there yet** or **Wehave to do this 
first.** By using the model that follows and by incorporat- 
ing many of the activities de.scribed in Part II into a 
repertoire of teaching strategems, teachers can channel 
students' curiosity into productive results. 

4 . Allowing for a free exchange of ideas. Many of the 
activities described in Part II allow for student interaction 
in large or small groups. This technique is» and should 
be, a basis for any successful inquiry-based program. 

5 . Sharing of control. Some may view the model and 
activities described in this book as an abdication of control 
by the teacher. This may or may not be true. A teacher . 
who * 'rules" a class as a strict authoritarian certainly 
would have to give up a bit of power. This does not, 
however, mean yielding control. The fear of surrendering 
one*s authority to chaos is simply unfounded. The 
sharing of some power with students can mean greater re- 
wards to be reaped — for example, a rise in the personal 
interest, and hence self-motivation, of individual 
students. 

6. A feehng of success in accomplishing a task. There is 
no better way to ensure student motivation and interest 
than by increasing their chances of success. 

7. Varying resources. Many of the activities described 
in this book require resources other than the traditional 
text. The use of these additional resources — library, 
community, other students, other faculty members — 
helps students become more involved in learning. 

8. Helping/ working with others. Many of the activities 
discussed in Part II encourage peer assistance, a goal of so- 
ciety, which should be a part of every program. In fact, 
when asked the most important thing they learned after 
completing a project, all members of a student group 
responded, ''Learning to work with others,'* 

Exploring the affective domain. Students are not 
only thinking f)eings, tfiey are feeling beings. (Conse- 
quently, they are often willing to participate']!! activi- 
ties that — 

a. Help ifieni express tfieir feelinj;s. 
f). f lel[) ifieni understand ifieir values, 
t. f lelp ifieni underst :ncl the feelings and values of 
otfiers. 

Manv leaifiers will he to identify otfur t fiar.n - 
terisins ifiai will im rease siudc rii involvement. [Particular- 
ly a> ifiey explore ifie ailivitie.s \\\ l\iri 11. 
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MODEL 

*^Tic model that follows is based on the foregoing 
characicrisiics. This model can be used in the classroom 
with maxinnum input of both teacher and student. 
Both can establish objectives but these will differ in sub- 
starice. The objectives set by the teacher will be affec- 
tive in nature. For example: 

1. To establish an atmosphere that will be conducive 
to— 

a The release of creativity. 

b. Student interaction. 

c. Student success. 

2. To allow students the opportunity to — 

a. Hxplorc varied lesources. 

b. Work with peers. 

c. Share control with the teacher. 

The objectives decided upon by the students, on the 
other hand, will be cognitive in nature and related to the 
topic of study. More about these later. 

The technique begins with the selection of a con- 
cept. The teacher and /or students or the dictates of the 
curriculum make this decision. In History it may be 
"National Interest"; in Home Ikonomics, **World Hun- 
ger"; in Science, '^Environmental Problems.'' Please 
note that the activity can be easily adapted to any subject 
matter and most age groups. Also note that the activity 
can and should be one of several strategies used in stucly- 
ing the concept. 

The next step is to have students form small groups 
of four or five. Make every effort to prevent the possibility 
of unpopular students working alone. For example^ set 
a minimum number of wc^.vers for each group, use teach- 
er^assigncd groups, or dev'-^c a way to match students. 

After the formation of the small groups, each group 
selects a leader and a recorder. The job of the group leader 

IS to — 

! Make sure there is enough work for all group 
members. 

2. Verify that all group members are working. 
V Report any group problems or considerations to the 
leac her. 

Each group then receives a "Group Work Informa- 
tion Sheet" (see Appendix 2), which the recorder fills out 
in consultation with the other group members. This 
becomes a ver>' important task, for it serves as the plan of 
actiDH for the remainder of the activity. Students must 
pay very I lose attention ti. the section "Questions/ Sub- 
ropKs " Here they are given much latitude in deciding 
which way they want to go. They are. in effect, asking 
themselves: "Wh ir do I want to learn about this con- 
cept ?*" As a result of this process, they will develop a series 
ot cjuesiions/subtopics emanating from student con- 
cerns It* these are slow in ccjming. an examination of the 



text or other available information on the subject (and 
some teacher assistance) will be helpful. The questions/ 
subtopics are recorded in the appropriate space on the 
worksheet and became the focus of the group's activities. 

The group task is to explore these questions/sub- 
topics by doing research. To facilitate this part of the pro- 
cess, students can collect appropriate sources from the 
library and work at group tables or gathered desks in the 
dasj^room. In my school, for example, the librarian al- 
lows us to keep the research data in the classroom ^or the 
duration of the activity. It is amazing how this simple 
change in the room s physical appearance— increased li- 
brary materials stacked on the windowsill, desks ar- 
ranged in groups instead of rows — encourages even hard- 
to-motivate students to work enthusiastically. 

The ultimate goal of this endeavor is for students to 
share the fruits of their labor with the rest of the class. 
They do this by deciding upon and planning a series of 
activities that incorporate and illustrate the information 
they have accumulated in their research. They list these 
activities in the appropriate section of the "Group Work 
Information Sheet." Providing each group with a list 
of teaching techniques will greatly aid students in this task 
(see Appendii. 3). (For a sample of the type of activities 
chosen by some of my students to deal with the "Annex- 
ation of Hawaii" and the **Spanish-American War," 
see Appendices 4 and 5 . ) 

Finally, teacher and students must work out a time 
limit. Generally I allov/ approximately three weeks for stu- 
dents to do their '•eseprch and one week to make their 
presentations. This time limit, it must be noted, is an esti- 
mate. Sometimes we exceed the limit, depending on 
students' progress. With a realistic approach on the part of 
students at * a little assistance from the teacher, most 
time esi ates can be met. 

In an sphere that encourages creativity, the re- 
sults of sc.. an activity can be very impressive. The tech- 
nique is iiot without its problems, however. For exam- 
ple, some students need more guidance than others. 
Teachers can help these students select worthwhile ac- 
tivities. Sometimes everyone may seem to need assistance 
at the same time. Teachers can avoid this situation by 
teaching the technique first and encouraging group mem- 
bers to help each other. Some groups may need more 
time than others. To accommodate them, a series of extra 
credit or enrichment assignments can be available to 
those groups that finish ahead of schedule. Another prob- 
lem may occur when the activities of some groups do 
not meet the teacher's expectations. In such cases it is im- 
portant to view the results in light of the students* 
overall accomplishments. 

Evaluating student work is difficult and often subjec- 
tive, especially when dealing with student-centered activi- 
ties. But this technique lends itself to a variety of evalu- 
ative tools, all of which can be used effectively. 

A cr. erion-referenced test for each group would be 
almost impossible. For a test on the completed unit 
(which includes this model as only one strategy among 
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many), however, UTiain general questions may be 
used. For example: 

1. Did you enjoy the gioup work? Why or why not? 

2. What changes would you suggest to make the group 
work more enjoyable? 

3. In ycur estimation, what is the most important 
thing you learned while participating in the group 
work? 

Using questions like these '6n a test to evaluate the pro- 
ficiency of learned data gives students an opportunity to 
practice the higher order thinking skills. For example, 
to answer the questions they must analyze iheii experience 
and their reactions to it, and justify their reasoning. 

Another type of evaluation, the checklist, should be 
used throughout the group work experience (see Appen- 
dix 6). It should reflect certain concerns of both teacher 
' and students such as— 

1. The objectives 

2. The uitivities 

3. The availability of resources 

4. The group experience itself. 

A student-teacher confeicnce is a must, in my esti- 
mation. Here, the teacher and students have an opportu- 
nity :o clarify misconceptions and evaluate perfor- 
mances in a relaxed, open discussion format. Since most 
groups will finish their work at varying times, a confer- 
ence can take place immediately upon completion of their 
projects. Teacher questions can include th^ following: 

1, What are some of the ihmgs you learned while do- 
mg this project? (At this point it is a good idea to make 



a list by brainstorming and then place it in the 
group's folder.) 

2. What, in your opinion, was the most important 
thing you leairned? 

3. Did you enjoy the group work? Why or why not? 

4. How could we improve the group work? 

During such a conference, many unintended learning 
outcomes emerge that can be essential in helping teachers 
understand their students and plan for the future. 

And last, but certainly not least as an evaluative cri- 
terion, is the finished product itself, the result of the col- 
laborative effort mentioned earlier — the specific activi- 
ties each group has developed to present co the class. A 
good way to ensure the participation and attcntiveness 
of class members viewing these presentations, as well as to 
provide a more reasonable base for teacher grading, is 
to use an evaluation sheet (see Appendix 7). I make abso- 
lutely sure beforehand, however, thai students under- 
stand that my evaluation is the one that counts toward 
their grade. Most students, with a little prodding, will 
take this part of the procedure seriously. Sometimes they 
are harder on their peers than the teacher is. 

Perhaps for the first time, many students when using 
this technique are being given tremendous responsibil- 
ity—which takes lime to develop. They are being asked 
to think critically, to solve problems, to create a lesson, 
and to present it to the class — processes that teachers 
sometimes find difficult to do, and that must therefore be 
painstakingly developed in youngsters. Certainly the 
effort is well worth the result and deserves encouragement 
at all grade levels, regardless of the discipline being 
taught. 
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APPENDIX 2 



GROUP WORK 
INFORMATION SHEET 



Topic Group Number . 



Group Grade . 



I. (;roup IVIeniberN 
A. Lraclen 
li. OlherH 
1. 

a. 

4. 

A. 
H. 

C. 

n. 

III. Ac*tiviti«*H 

List ami i^xplaiii in drtail thv sprrifir arli vitien your ^roup will U8e to share your Information with the 
rvHt of the rlass. 



I\ . rinu* Dslimate 

Approximately how nuirh timv. will your ^Jroup need to complete yinirartiv itien? 
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APPENDIX 3 



GROUP WORK PROJECT mEAS 



When uorkfng on your ^roup projeclNi it may NomeliineN be difficult to C!ome up •vlth ideaN for the artivitieH 
Mic tion of your ' Group Work Information Sheet. The following UhI repreNents some suggeHtions that may aid 
you in planning; a presentation. Keep in mind that a good pi'^^Hentation haN several activities. Add any ideas 
of your own to the list. 



1. iVlapsi graphs, charts 

Z. Oral presentations 

3. Audiotape cassettes 

4. Videotapes 

5. Slide presentations 

6. Overhead and opaque projections 



1 1 • Games 

12. Debates^ panel discussions 

13. Bulletin board displays 

14. News reports 

15. interviewee 

16. Projects; dioramasi scale models 



7. Political cartoonsi postersi drawings, paintings 17. (Questioning techniques 

8. Poetry, readings, quotes 18. Collages 

9. Simulations and role-playing situations 19. Displays 
10. Polls, surveys, questionnaires 



IV 
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APPENDIX 4 



ACTIVITIES FOR 
U.S. POLICY IN HAWAn 



1. An oral report on the annexation of Hawaii 

2. A map »ho%ving the distance between Hawaii and the continental United States 
«i. All oral rf*port on how the United States first became involved in Hawaii 

4. Political cartoons about the Monroe Doctrine^ isolationism^ and expansionism 

5. A taped discussion about Isolationism and expansionism 
H. A calligraphy description of the Monroe Doctrine 

7. % tini^ line showing changes in the U.S. national interest in the late IHOO's 

8. A debate on whether to annex Hawaii 

9. A time line showing U.S. involvement in Hawaii 

10. A puppet show on the Hawaiian Revolution 

11. A slide presentation on^the Hawaiian Revolution 

12. Webster cards on isolationism and expansionism 
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APPENDIX 5 



ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE SPANISH- AMERICAN WAR 



1 . A taped report telling why the war waH fought 

2. A pirture nummary of Evangelina Ci»nero8 and the role she played in the war 
a. A dittoed exdmple of "Vellow Journalism" 

4. A poem on why the Maine was blown up 

A map showing U.S. possessions after the Spanish-American War 

6. A political cartoon about why the Spanish-American War was called a ''splendid little war" 

7. An oral report on the Spanish* American War 
H. A slide show on the Spanish- American War 

9. A political cartoon about why the Spanish-American War was so short 

10. A map of C^uba, highlighting the charge up San Juan Hill 

11. A political cartoon of Admiral Dewey and his rcle in the war 

12. A poem describing the problems faced by Evangelina Cisneros 
i:i. A role play about a reaction to the blowing up of the Maine 

14. A time line showing important events in the war 

in. A map of the world showinj^ places where important battles were fought 

16. A letter to the publishers of the text Inquiring about the source of their information about Evangelina 
C^isneros 

17. A play 

15. A drawing of a battleship 

19. A newscast on the war 

20. An opaque projector presentation of maps 



ij 
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APPENDIX 6 



EVALUATION CHECKLIST 

Group Leader -. 

Gnuip Object! ve» 
I. 
2. 
3. 

Group Activities 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Checklist 

I • U'(*rc tlie objectives realistic? 

2. Were the activities selected appropriate to the objectives? 
a. Did the ^roup meet its objectives? 

4. Did the j<roup members feel they mei their objectives? 

5. Did the^roup memberf^ work well together? 
H. Did the group explore varied resources? 
7, II ere there enough ri^sounres? 

<:omment8 



Yes No 
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APPENDIX 7 



STUDENT EVALUATION 
OF PERFORMANCE 



Circle thf? number that In moni appropriated in the lowest and5 i» the higheNt). 



1. J*he Htiideiit wan loud and clear. 

I Z 3 4 5 

2. 'I*he Htudent Hhoivecl poine* 

12 3 4 5 

a. The Htudent'N prenentation wan intereNting and UNed a variety of techniqueN. 

12 3 4 5 

4. The Htudent'H coverage of the topic wan informative and complete. 

12 3 4 5 

5. I'he Htudent'ft prenenlatipn %va» well orjganizsd and »mooth* 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ 

«. What letter ^rade wuuld you ^ive tCTIIiiN prenentation? (Circle your anNwerJ 

A+ A A- B+ B B- C+ c: C- U+ D F 
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Activities to Increase 
Student Participation 



MINICOURSES 

Teaching a minicourse is an idea whose time has 
come. These offerings serve both teachers and students. 
They allow teachers to experiment with methods they 
mighr not feel comfortable with in a regular classroom set- 
ting. And they allow students to explore a variety of in- ' 
terests in a short period of time. 

If a school does not have minicourses, one way to 
Mart is for the teacher to get a small group of students to- 
gether and try out an idea— one day a week after school 
or during a study hall. 

I teach a minicourse entitled '*Cosmos/' A list of ac- 
tivities created by students in the class follows. This list 
^ represents an application of the model discussed in Part 
I. Following that is a minicourse poll and its results, an ex- 
ample of some of the ideas carried out by ov.r student. 
Then there is a description of the minicourses taught in 
our school. They may help other teachers generate in- 
terest in minicourses in their schools. 



Minicourse Poll 

NAME: 

1 . Do you think the space program is worthwhile? (Cir- 
cle one.) 

Yes No 

Explain why you said yes or no. 



Cosmos 

Topic: Life in Outer Space 

1 . Is there life in outer space 

2. Are there UFO's? 

3. Have we been visited by forms of alien life? 

4. How far might alien life be from earth? 

5. What might living things from other planets 
l(;()k like? 

6. I low would such living things communicate? 
Acnvims 

1 . Drawings of po.<;sible UFO's and forms of alien 
life 

2. Oral report on UFO's and possible sightings 

3. Videotape interview discussing UFO*s 

4. Play 

3 Maps of major sightings 

6 (iraplis or t harts indicating planets or systems 

with possible life 

Debate: Are UFO's for real? 
8 (^arioons on forms of alien life 
') Bulletin board with articles 
10. Student (Opinion poll 



^ 



2. List the following issues from most important to least 
important: controlling the economy, alternate power 
sources, the space program, developing more nuclear 
weapons. 

a. 

b 

C. 

d 



Mi nicourse Poll Results 

1 . Percentage of those who said yes to the ques- 
tion '*Do you think th^ space program is 
worthwhile?'* (;qo/q 

2. Percentage of those who said no to the same 
question, loo,;^ 
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3. PtTU'iiiagc (it iliosc wlio sai 1 ihat the #1 issue 
was: 

a. ConiroUing the economy 78% 

b. The spate program 2% 
< . Finding alternative power 1 5 % 

d. Nuclear weapons 5% 

4. Some of the best answers of those who responded af- 
firmatively to the question "Do you ihink the space 
program is worthwhile? ' ' 

a. So we can learn more about the things around us. 

b. Because we could really find out if someone out 
there is alive. 

c. By exploring space and other planets, some day 
we may be able to live on other planets or find 
out if other civilizations are out there. 

ii. Because if there is a planet like Earth with p.'ople 
living on it, it would be worthwhile to find out. 

e. h)r every dollar spent in the spacG program, five 
are- returned to the economy in new technology. 

" f. To know the mysteries of space. 



Mmtcourse Descriptions 
Woodcraft 

Students will produce, on an individual basis, sculp- 
tures made from tree branches and logs, which they sup- 
ply. They will also make wood and plastic jewelry. This 
minicourse was formed to explore areas not usually found 
in the normal Industrial Arts program. Therefore, no 
Industrial Arts shop projects will be constructed. The 
course invites both boys and girls to develop a knowl- 
c<ige of handtools, woodworking skills, and an apprecia- 
tion of the craftsperson. 

Girls* Sports 

This demotratically organized minicourse will adapt to 
fit the group of girls participating. A few of the activities 
it includes are paddle tennis, gymnastics, volleyball, 
tumbling, and dancing, if you are sportsminded, you 
probably would like to try the Sports Minicourse. 

Boys' Sports 

This minicourse emphasizes team sports, such as base- 
ball, basketball, football, hockey. One cycle may be spent 
on learning and playing ping-pong. Any boy who is in- 
terested in playmg sports and being a sport is invited to 
loin. 

liLlXTROSliS 

This nunitourse gives students a chance to construct 
various projects — an electronic organ, a metronome, an 
AM transmitter, etc. — from reusable kits. It is wo/ open 
to anyone who took it last year. 



Pop Music . 

Students in this group will sing popular and semipopu- 
lar songs. Based on the ability of the members of the 
group, there will also be part singing. 

Exploring Unsolved Mysteries 
Students will read and discuss some of the world's 
greatest unsolved mysteries and phenomena: The Mystery 
of the Lost Continent of Atlantis, The Legend of Big- 
foot, The Lost Patrol That Vanished in the Bermuda Tri- 
angle, and more. This minicourse is not open to stu- 
dents who have taken it before, 

FRENCH 

This minicourse introduces conversational French with 
the use of the Systems 80 niachine. It also includes some 
culture and history. 

Calculator 

This minicourse gives the opportunity to learn the 
proper way to use the calculator. Some calculators may be 
provided, but students should try to bring their own. 

Fun with Math 

Games, puzzles, and magic squares will show interest- 
ed students fun uses of math. 

Ceramics 

Students in this minicourse will create functional and 
nonfunctional art objects from clay. 

Painting 

Students in this minicourse will work with watercolor, 
acrylic, and tempera paint. 

Science Fiction 

What is science fiction? Are science fiction authors sim- 
ply imaginative dret.mers writing fairy tales? Or are th':y 
scientists offering us a glimpse of the future? 

This minicourse will attempt to answer these ques.ions 
and others on this misunderstood topic. In addition, the 
group will participate in reading short stories and 
novels. 



Cross-Country 

One part, for cross-country runners, is an outdoor 
sports run during the fall season. Class members will run 
some very basic workouts and compete against each 
other in actual races. 

In another part, a spring sport, students will take part 
in runs of various lengths on the track. In addition, there 
will be some field events, such as the long jump and 
the high jump. Only those with a real desire to find out 
what running is all about should sign up. 
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AiniRiiMSi, 

This minkoursc explores the methods used in ndvertis- 
ing. Students will create and enact on videotape advertise- 
ments trying to sell a product. 

( \)MM(!\l< ATIOS THROUCiH MUSIC 
In this course students will listen to music that develops 
a theme. Hach student will (1) develop a program that 
communicates a message through u series of songs and 
(2) mterprei the themes of other students. 

.4.\7.VM/.s- 

This course is designed to develop humane attitudes to- 
ward all animals and the environments in which they live. 
Topics to be discussed include animal care, endangered 
animals, and wildlife conservation. 

This course is designed for the beginning photogra- 
{^her. It inc hides a variety of topics, such a.s how to handle 
a camera. ()ans ol* the camera, lighting techniques. Stu- 
dents will also be able to develop their own prims. lOs^u- 
dents ()pil\. 

bXtRdSl: I 'OR HtALTH 

Learn all about eating right, exercising to stay in shape, 
and how to diet properl- Come and exercise your way to 
health. 

SA\n Tl.RRARll^MS 

You need not be an artist to create a beautiful sand ter- 
rariutn. The techniques of layering, mounding, and .shap- 
ing are simple and easy to learn. Students provide their 
own supplies and materials. 

liA^y-ro'MAKi. Holiday Ciirrs 

SiU'lerus will create sim[)le but attractive items suitable 
tor holiday gifts, using materials brought from home. Par- 
tic ipants must be prepared to bring materials needed 
tor tlieir Jio.sen project. 10 UuJents only. 

Writiso Yocr 0\X'\ Book 

You can become the author of a book that looks profcs- 
Nionallv bound Once you learn this simple process, you 
can I reaie attractive l^ioks to kee[^ or use as gifts. Siu- 
<ients are c \[)ectecl to [)n)vide some sirn[)le supplies. 

liRA\s l:\.\lMIiU: 

'I his minuoursr is opcri to all students who play a brass 
instrument It [)rovides an opportunity to play these in- 
struttU'fHs m small groups. 

h R( I \\lo\ {{WslMHlJ: 

i)urse Is n[)eti to all studetits who have played 
tlrums tor .it least one year. It is an o[^p()rtunity to play 
tnush (or drums onlv 



OXSMOS 

This minicQursc examines the many mysteries of,the 
universe. The planets, the stars and the place of humans 
in the cosmos are its m ii focu.s of study. 

LliATHERCRArr 

This minicourse introduces students to leatherwork. 
Students will complete simple leather projects. 7t6 graders 
only, 

AsiMAThD Filmmaking 

This minicourse introduces students to animated film- 
making. Students will create and produce a film based on 
their own ideas. 12 students only. 



CURRENT EVENTS 

How to make the study of current events come alive 
in the classroom has long been a difficult task for many 
teachers. Far too often this is done by simply having 
students bring in news stories to discuss. While such an ac- 
tivity has its place under limited conditions, it should 
be just one of many techniques used. The following is a 
collection of strategies I have created to deal with the 
study of current events. 

The first strategy concerns the creation of a news 
team. All students become involved by collecting, sorting, 
and writing stories, I use this technique on a monthly 
basis. First I have students form groups. Then I ask for a 
volunteer group to be responsible for doing an in- 
depth study of current events for one month. During the 
month I give these students class time in the library for 
their project. At month's end they must perform their 
newscast for the rest of the class. The following month 
a new group takes over. This procedure continues until all 
groups have performed and then we repeat the process. 
No two broadcasts are the same. 

Students are encouraged to be as creative as possible. 
Many groups have **dressed up" for the occasion; made 
fake microphones; created a backdrop with a news 
team logo; used maps, charts, and graphs; interviewed 
various .school personnel and other subjects. As teacher, 
it has often been my job to try to keep students within the 
realm of possibility. This can be a formidable task. One 
group surprised me. however, by phoning and inviting 
the town mayor for an interview. He accepted, and that 
new.scast served to be a learning experience for those stu- 
dents, which they will remember for the rest of their 
lives. 

The remaining activities in this section — "In th? 
News." "Issues and An.swers/' and "I'ace the Stu- 
dents"— are self-explanatoiy. They may be used on a 
regular basis, or on a limited basis, as extension/enrich- 
metu exerc 'ses. 
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Current Events NewnUit 

I. General Instructions 

A, Include stories of major interest on the follow* 
ing levels in your presentation: 

1. International 

2. National 

3. State 

4. Local 
V School 

B. Use newspapers, W, magazines, etc., as 
sources for your stories. 

C, Make interviews an important part of your 
presentation. 

D. Keep stories short and write them in an inter* 
esiing and informative way. 

li. Give reports on special topics (such as infla* 
tion, energy » the space program) as a part of 
your presentation. 

F. Include an editorial— an expression of person- 
al opinion on a topic— at the end of your 
program. 

G. Watch TV news shows for ideas for setting up 
your program. 

H. Plan your newscast to run about 1 5 to 30 
minutes. 

II. Grading Procedure 

You will be graded on — 

A, Length of program. 

B How well stories were reported. 

C. Types of stories reported— coverage of all 
areas. 

D Overall structure of program. 
L. Quality of written stories. 

III. Sample Program Structure 
(You may develop your own.) 



A. 


Introduction 


B 


International News 


c 


National News 


D. 


St.iti- News 


K. 


Local News 


F 


Sihool News 


(i. 


Special Story 


H. 


Hdicorial 


1. 


Windup 



IV. Further Information 

A. Write notes for your stories on one side of the 
paper. 

B. Shorten stories to no more than three 
paragraphs. 

C. Try to break up monotony in your presenta- . 
tion with a **news flash" or commercial. 

D. If you plan to use props (such as background 
pictures and maps, telephones, typewriters), 
make them at home or bring them from 
home. 

E. Newscasters can **dress up" for authenticity. 

F. On-the-spot reporting can take place in the 
halls or classrooms. 

G. Time will be given for— 

1. Collecting stories. 

2. Soning stories — select only those you wish 
to use. 

3. Rewriting stories. 

4. Planning and writing a script. 

5. Taping thtf show. (You may videotape the 
broadcast if you have the facilities.) 



''In the News'' 

I . Create a two-minute newsdip about an event of 
current interest in the school or community. 

II. Research the topic, interview the necessary people, 
and prepare a script in the style of CBS's "In the 
News." 

III. Videotape the newsdip. 

IV. Suggested topics may include the following: 

A. Activities generated by th'- PTA 

B. Community issues gleaned from the local 
newspaper 

C. Updates on local spons teams 

D. Program considerations of the Board of Educa- 
tion, such as the district program for the gifted 
and talented 



' 'h^ues and Answers 

Organize a debate on such school issues as the 
following: 

1. Cafeteria food 

2. Coeducational sports teams 

3. Honor codes 
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4. Study halls 

5. Dress codes 

6. Gum chewing 

7. Grades 

8. Hall procedure 

9. Value of the library 
10. Other 

Videotape the debate as it might appear on ABC's * 'Is- 
sues and Answers." 



''lace the Students'' 

Whom would you like to invite to school for an in- 
terview? Select someone of particular interest to your stu- 
dents and send an invitation. If the person accepts the 
invitation, she or he would come to class for an interviev/ 
by a selec t panel of students. Students should prepare 
their questions beforehand and the teacher should check 
them prior to the interview. 

Some suggestions for possible subjects to interview 
are as follows: 

1 . Local school personnel 

2, Student council representatives 

3. Teachers 

4, An interesting local resident 

3 . The mayor and council members 

6. State legislators 

7. The governor 

8. The President of the United States* 
0. Members of Congress 

10. Sports and entertainment personalities.** 



VOCABULARY 

No subject can be sensibly approached without an un- 
derstanding of the key vocabulary terms of the topic being 
studied. For example, how can students be expected to 
study the effec ts of propaganda on our society unless and 
until they know the meaning of propaganda? 
Two techniques that I have used follow. One concerns 
an understanding of how to use a particular word in a sen- 
tence and is self-explanatory. The other is more diffi- 
cult. It is called a "Vocabulary Idea Sheet" because it 
does a good deal more than give a definition. The pro- 



*Viju never know unless you try. We sent a letter to former 
PreNident Ric hard Nixon, a New lersey resident. Although he 
tould not a(( ept. he did responclto our invitation. 

**\X'e have also reteived responses from such people as 
Ri( hard Prvor. David Spielberg, and Cieorge Burns. We were for- 
lunaie to murview ^X*lllard Scott tjf NB(/s ** loday" show. 
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cess was adapted from Word Power Made Easy (9). (An 
excellent personal resource also.) 

The "Vocabulary Idea Sheet'' contains all the neces- 
sary items for helping students understand often difficult 
words. Begin by having students gather in small 
groups. Each group is then assigned a word and provided 
with a dictionary, a thesaurus, the text, and, most im- 
portantly, instructions. 

The instructions are simple. Tell students they are 
going to create an idea about a particular word rather than 
just find a definition. To begin, they must create a 
short definition of the word. This can come from the more 
detailed, formal definition usually found in the dictio- 
nary, popular songs of the day, or even a short, catchy 
phrase they might have heard around the house. They 
may also use a thesaurus. Whatever they decide upon 
must capture the essence of the word. 

Then students follow the short definition with three 
items: (1) a more formal definition, (2) the word used 
properly in a complex sentence, and (3) a personal ex- 
perience expressing the meaning of the word to which stu- 
dents can relate. Finally, they spell out the word. 

The formal definition is the standard Icind found in a 
dictionary, glossary, or text. Students must precede the 
definition with "This wcrd refers to ..." or "This 
word means ..." The use of the word in a sentence 
should indicate an understanding of its meaning. Sen- 
tences may be culled from the dictionary, rhe text, or the 
students' own imagination. The real creativity comes 
from the personal experience. Here, the student must ap- 
ply the word, or at least its meaning, to a circumstance 
that has direct significance to him or her. Situations at 
home, play, or school usually provide many choices. 

During this activity the teacher can circulate 
throughout the class to assist wherever ne^-essary, and 
when a group has finished, check its work for spelling 
and grammatical errors. Group members then write what 
they have created on the chalkboard in the following 
schema: 

1. Short definition 

2. Formal definition 

3. Word used in sentence 

4. Personal experience. 

By the end of the class all students should have copied 
into theii notes the results of the activity. 

The "Vocabulary Idea Sheet" that follows contains 
examples of student work. 
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Using WorJs in a Sentence 

Small Group Exercise 

1 . Each group selects a new vocabulary word. 

2. Group members construct a sentence using the word. 

3 . One member from each group writes the sentence 
on the board. 

4. The entire class reviews the sentences. 

5. Students write the final sentences in their 
notebooks. 

Vocabulary Idea Sheei 

1. Prove it 

This word means to show that something is just or 
right; in other words, to give a good reason for your ac- 
tions. If a government fails to juUify its going to 
war, it might lose the support of its people. You prob- 
ably have to justify your coming in at 8:35 when 
you were told to be in at 8:30. 

JUSTIFY 

2 . / Aate war 

This word refers to a person who is against all wars 
and favors settling all disputes between nations by 
peaceful means. During times of war, ihc pacifist 
might have refused to serve in the armed forces or 
might have served in a nbncombat situation. Next 
lime your parents want to physically punish you for 
something you did, say to them, "Isn't it better to 
be a pacifist?" 

PACIFIST 

3. The tyrant 

This word refers to a person exercising absolute au- 
thority, whose power is not limited either by law or the 
acts of any official body. Adolf Hitler was an excel- 
lent example of a dictator. We don't have this type of 
rule: in America because of the value we place on 
individual freedom. 

DICTATOR 

4 . ' \Stuck in the middle again * * 

This line, from a popular song, refers to the vocabu- 
lary word that means not to go one way or the other; in 
other words, to be on neither side. The country of 
Sweden was neutral during World Wars I and II. You 
might find it hard to remain totally neutral during 
the argument or fight of a friend. 

NEUTRAL 

5. Friend 

This word refers to those joined together for a com- 
mon cause. The United States joined hands and be- 
came allies with other countries of the world to op- 
pose the Axis powers of World War II. You might 
become allies with other members of your class to 
oppose the class bully. 

AUY 



6. To plan ahead 

This word refers to anything that is planned before- 
hand. President Roosevelt used the word premeditate 
in his speech to Congress when describing Japan's 
attack on Pearl Harbor. You should do this before go- 
ing on a trip or taking a test. 

PREMEDITATE 



ROLE PLAYING 

Students enjoy acting in plays and situations. Ask 
one why he or she did not do homework and you will see 
an academy-award-winning performance. The lesson 
that follows is one I devised after watching the television 
movie The Well, In this role-playing activity, as in oth- 
ers, it is important to remember that the results will be 
different with different groups of students, because it 
relies on creative dialogue by students. 

Be sure to allow one full period for the role play it- 
self, Begin with a vocabulary lesson on the day before to 
familiarize students with the general concepts involved 
in the following words: prejudice, racism, discrimination, 
radical, and conservative. 

On the day of the role play, distribute to each stu- 
dent a copy of the background information that is given in 
the lesson plan that follows. When everyone under- 
stands the situation, assign the roles. It is a good idea to 
assign the most vocal students to the panel. Teachers 
who know their students well can increase the chances for 
a successful lesson by typecasting them. Once students 
have read the descriptions of their roles and have had all 
their questions answered, the action begins. 

The dialogue is purely creative. When all students 
a»:e aware of the situation, they react according to the dic- 
tates of their roles. The role of the teacher in the exer- 
cise and in the evaluative followup is clearly stated. 

One advantage of such lessons is that they can be cre- 
ated from many situations with a minimal amount of 
teacher planning, regardless of the course being taught. 



lesson Plan on Prejudice and Racism 

I. Description 

This lesson uses the movie The Well as the basis for 
a role-playing exercise. 

JI. Background Information 

The scene is a quiet town that is predominantly 
white but with a sizable Black population. Race re- 
lations have never been perfect but they have been 
better than in most areas. There have been no seri- 
ous outbursts of hatred on either side. 
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One (lay, a six yrar-old white girl disappeared. She 
was last seen playing m an open field near the 
highway by passing motorists. Also seen in the vi- 
cinity was a Black man, hitchhiking. The girPs par- 
ents reported her missing and the police picked up 
the Black man about a mile or so out of t >wn. 
Members of the community are outraged. The girl 
has now been missing for eight hours. Tensions arc 
high and some people want to storm the jail. 

Community leaders call a meeting . . . 



III. Characters 

A. Panel (seated at a table in front of the class) 

1 . Mayor, You are in charge of the meeting. 
Your job is to maintain order and guide 
this group toward seeking a solution to 
the problem of community relations. 

2. . Poitce Chief You have come under criti- 
cism lately from Blacks and whites. Both 
groups have accused you of not doing 
enough for their side. How do you react to 
the current problem? 

3. Principal of High School, Be able to give a 
picture of the poor race relations between 
students as a result of this problem. What 
do you suggest as a solution.^ 

4 . Black Community leader (Conservative), 
You despise violence and work hard trying 
to improve community race relations. 
What suggestions do you have? 

5 . White Community leader (Conservative), 
You despise violence and work hard trying 
to improve community race relations. 
What suggestions do you have? 

B. Audience 

1 . Radical Blacks, You think there are whites 
in town who first hate Blacks and there- 
fore want to harm the prisoner, simply be- 
cause he is Black. Convince them that you 
will react violently if any harm comes to 
th.* prisoner. 

2. Radical Whites, You believe that the 
Black man is guilty and the police are do- 
ing nothing to bring him to justice. Ex- 
press your anger about this and rell what 
you might do to take justice into your own 
hands. 
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3. Conservative Blacks. Same as community 
leader on panel. 

4. Conservative Whites. Same as community 
leader on panel. 

5. Mother of Girl You have nothing against 
Blacks but your husband ic very preju- 
diced. You are extremely upset that your 
daughter is missing. What kind of plea do 
you make to the mayor and panel? 

6. Father of Girl, You are very upset. You 
are not fond of Blacks and you want some- 
thing don? wi'Jj the prisoner. What do 
you say to the mayor and police chief to 
convince them that you mean business? 

C. Town Clerk 

The teacher acts as town clerk. The clerk's job 
i^ to deliver the following messages several 
minutes apart to the mayor to read aloud: 

1 . A doll was found in a field near the road 
where the Black was hitchhiking. 

2. A group of whites just beat up a Black, 
downtown. 

3. A group of Blacks just beat up a white, 
downtown. 

4. The high school has just been vandalized. 

5 . The girl has now been missing for 1 2 
hours. Mr. Mayor, ask for possible solu- 
tions to the problem. 

6. lAST MESSAGE: The girl has just been 
found in an old abandoned well. She fell 
in by accident and is all right. 

Evaluation 

A. Discussion (oral) 

1 . How do you define prejudice? 

2. Why are people prejudiced? 

3 . Why do people jump to conclusions? 

4. How do you think you fit vour role? 

5. Can we overcome prejudice? 

B. Written (two paragraphs per question) 

1 . Express your feelings during the activity; 
concentrate on the role you played. 

2. What do you think you have learned from 
this exercise? 
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GAMKS 

Don't be frightened by the word **game.'* Effective- 
ly used, games can be of enormous value in stimulating 
ihc hard-io-moiivate as well as in providing an enjoy- 
able (hangc i)f pace for average and above-average stu- 
dents. There are many games on the market, ranging 
from the simple to the complex. A careful evaluation of 
the manufacturers' promotional material should help 
teachers determine their specific needs. 

Some games, commonly seen on television, can be 
easily adapted for classroom use. For example, many 
teachers have developed their own interpretations of 
the well -known TV game **Jeopardy." The outline that 
follows is an adaptatiori I made for my classes. It is one 
of the most popular activities of the year. Teachers who 
wish to do .so may use this version as a guide, changing 
whatever aspects they deem necessary. 

Another game I use is "Junior College Bowl," an 
adaptation of TV's "College Bowl." An outline of this 
also is included. 

A third game is one in which students write their 
personal reactions to a film, an activity they enjoy. While 
this technique m.ay not be usable with all films, it can 
be most effective with certain ones. I simply tell my stu- 
dents that they are going to watch a film as critics. 
However, they must do more than describe what they saw 
and what they thought of the production; they must 
also write what they think the film was about. This last 
paragraph is the most important part of their critique. 

This section includes a collection of student reactions 
to Powen of Ten, a Pyramid film that explores the relative 
distance between objects in the cosmos. Its starting 
point is the hand of a man in a park in Chicago. Through 
special effects the camera then retreats by powers of ten 
to the edge of the known universe, passing whole galaxies 
as It docs so. Then it comes hurtling back to earth and 
explores the inner space of the man's^hand by negative 
powers of ten. The reactions to this highly creative film 
represent some intuitive, divergent thinking by a group of 
average eighth grade students. 

Finally, this section contains a strategy I devised for 
getting the best results possible when using films and 
filmstrips. It, too, was spawned from a popular TV 
game show. Many teachers express concern over the use of 
audiovisual materials because of disappointing student 
reactions. This "new approach,'* first published in the 
May. 1981, edition of NJEA Review, should allay such 
concerns. 



PRhPA RATIOS 

Prepare for the game two days before playing it by 
telling students that they are going to play "Jeopardy" 



and outlining the material it will cover. Students pre- 
pare for the game by studying the material. 

On the day of the game at the beginning of the peri* 
od, draw the game board on the chalkboard (see at- 
tached). It is divided into five categories. Each category 
represents some aspect of the material that students have 
studied, and is followed by a list of points ranging from 
10 to 50. Use five index cards, one for each category, and 
write five questions with amounts ranging from 10 to 
50 points on each card, basing the amount on the difficul- 
ty of the question. 

Divide the class into two teams — for example, boys 
against girls, for a very competitive atmosphere, or one 
half of the room against the other. Then write the 
names of each team on the board and explain the rules of 
play. 

Rules OF Play 

1. The teacher calls out a category and an amount— 
for example, "Important People" for 10 points. 

2. The first person on either team to raise his/her 
hand can answer the question. 

3. For a correct answer, the team gains 10 points; for 
an incorrect answer, the team loses 10 points. (My 
class does not go below zero into minus numbers.) 

4. If the first answer is incorrect, the other team has 
an opportunity to answer the question. The same 
rules apply. If the second team chooses not to an- 
swer the question, play resumes as before. 

5. After each response, the teacher records the appro- 
priate score and crosses out the amount in the appro- 
priate space on the game board. 

6. Play continues until all questions have been used. 

7. At this point the game goes into final jeopardy. 
The members of each ream collaborate to select one 
member as their rcpiCsentativc and to decide the 
amount of their accumulated point*^ they wish to wa- 
ger. They may wager all or a part of their holdings. 

8. The two players chosen to represent their teams sit 
at the head of the class. 

9. These two contestants receive a small piece of pa- 
per on which to write their team name and the num- 
ber of points they wish to wager. (They cannot 
make any changes after the question is read.) 

10. These contestants are given a final jeopardy ques- 
tion to which only they may respond. They write their 
answers on the paper, which the teacher collects af- 
ter a minute or two. 

11. The teccher first records the wagers under the 
teams' points and then reads each answer and states 
whether it is correct. 

12. The winning team is awarded two points on its 

next test as an incentive to prepare for the next game. 
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Sample "JEOPARDY" Game Board 



(This game board can be used in any discipline simply by changing categories and making up 
appropriate questions.) 



IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE 


VOCABULARY 


DATES 


WORLD WAR 
I 


WORLD WAR 

n 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 
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Junior College Howl 

The Purpose 

1 . This game serves as an effective review for a test or 
quiz. 

2 . Ii gives some of the above-average students a 
chance to use their talents. 

3. It gives other students an opportunity to develop 
such skills as determining the main idea of material 
and composing penetrating questions. 

4. This technique can be used with slower students if 
they are held responsible for smaller bits of 
information. 



THIiPlAY 

\ . Select three students to be responsible for knowing 
a partitular section of information. 

2. The rest of the class is responsible for writing and 
asking questions on the section. 

3. No questions should require yes /no or either/ 
or-type answers. 

4. Students divide the questions into three groups ac- 

• cording to difficulty (5 points, 10 points, 20 points) 
and submit them to the teacher one full day before 
the game. 

5 . There must be five questions per category. 

6. The teacher quickly checks the questions before 

the game to make sure they are properly categorized. 

7. On the day of the game students' questions are re- 
turned so that each one can ask his/her questions. 

8. Use a specific time limit for answering questions 
from each category. 

y. Students ask questions one at a time in succession. 
They start with those in the easiest category, and ask 
all of them before going on to the next category. If 
a player misses a question, no points are deducted 
and the question passes to the next contestant. 

10. Players raise their hands to answer. The teacher 
may wish to prompt those who need encouragement, 
to ensure their participation. 

11. For authenticity, have students make name cards 
and point cards to flip over when the time limit is up. 
A timer with a bell will also add to the excitement. 



12. Points awarded are based on the value of the 
question. 

13. The award consists of a '"Special Awards'' certifi- 
cate to keep on file and 2 points added to the win- 
ner's test. 

SPECIAL NOTE: Keep track of each class winner for 
a playoff at the end of the year. Then have a playoff 
among classes for a school winner. This person can re- 
ceive a trophy or plaque and gain some local newspaper 
fame. 



Student Reactions to Powers of Ten 

1 . I think the whole idea of the movie was to show 
you that there isn't any end to things. It also shows 
how much men have to learn. When they go out 
real far, there is still more out there that man hasn't 
learned yet. When they got real close to the guy's 
hand, they showed that there is still more for men to 
learn on Earth. It also showed that there is an in- 
finity to knowledge that men can learn on Earth and 
beyond. 

2. I think I get the idea but I don't know how to say 
it. The closest I could come is that from the smallest 
particle to the infinity of the universe, everything 

is connected or part of a single unit just separated by a 
distance of a few inches or a million miles, but it's 
still all part of the universe and how you see it de- 
pends on where you are or your perspective. 

3. I think the movie was trying to show us space, 
earth, and the human body in a very short period of 
time. I think this trip was also saying that space, 
earth, and the human body are all related and are all 
joined. When we entered the human hand, we 
ended right back in something like space . . . Every 
minute took you a '^tep farther to seek different 
places. 

4. Even though we think we are big and influential, 
this film showed us that we are such a small part of 
space and we are even a very small part of the 
world here on earth. Compared to everything else in 
the world and universe, we are almost nothing. 

5. I think the idea of showing the darkness of space 
and then the darkness into the human hand was a 
way of saying we may be made up of something 
from space, or characteristics of mass are the same. 



FUms and IHlmstnps: A New Approach"^ 

The lights go out and it suddenly becomes dark and 
quiet. The time doesn't matter. It could be 9:00 a.m. It 
could be 1 :00 p.m. It might be a cJoudy day, a sunny 
day, or the brink of a winter blizzard. It's filmstrip time, 
or movie time, and that which should amount to an ex- 
citing break from the routine soon takes on the appear- 
ance of a iilumbcr party. 

As we look out over their somewhat less-than-enthu- 
siastic faces, it becomes painfully clear to us that films, 
filmstrips, and the like make for a bit dry, if not down- 
right boring, class period. 

Should it be? No! We all have, or should have, 
painstakingly gone through the tedious chore of ordering, 
previewing, comparing films and filmstrips to select 
"the be.si thai money can buy. " We are always convincing 
()ursclvcs that it ''W good and they "are going to 
like it. Why, then, do we consistently bear witness to a 
mass "tuning out'* by our students during a lesson like 
this? 

The answer to this question does not lie in the direc- 
tion of the clock, the weather, or the color tie we happen 
to be wearing that day. Instead, we must think in terms 
of what we are doing or not doing to make it interesting. 

We are all aware of the effect too much unrestricted 
television has had and continues to have on all of us. 
Studies will undoubtedly be done for years to come on 
this topic, but suffice it to say that many in today's society 
have long surpassed their saturation point in dealing 
effectively with video material. The on-off switch of our 
television set allows us to turn off, tune out, or other- 
wise forget the world around us and escape into a realm of 
do-nothingness. Is it then so surprising to see a group 
of students react in what we view as a negative way to our 
well-chosen film or filmstrip? No. Biit it is a situation 
which can be rectified. 

An alternative I would like to offer concerns a game. 
The game is designed for maximum participation. Every- 
one gets involved— including the hard-to-motivate. I 
call it **Classmatc Feud;" The name is unimportant; the 
results are what count. 

The rules of the game arc simple. You begin with an 
explanation of the rules to the class just prior to viewing a 
film or filmstrip. As the material is being shown, all 



students in the class must copy down anywhere from 
three to five questions that they plan to use in questioning 
the teams. It would be a good idea to encourage the ac- 
cjuisition of as many questions as possible but even the 
slower students manage to get three. They aNo must 
have the answers to the questions in order to validate a 
contestant's response. 

After viewing the material, ask for volunteers to par- 
ticipate on one of two teams. Each team should consist of 
three members of varied ability. Try to have a more ad- 
vanced student, an average student, and perhaps a slower 
student, who you think would not be overly embar- 
rassed, on each team. Teams can be designated by letter, 
such as Team A vs. Team B; number; or special name, 
such as the Blue Team vs. the Yellow Team. A scorekeep- 
er is needed and the teacher should act as moderator 
and judge, to determine the validity of questions asked. 
The game is now ready to begin. 

By raising his/her hand, a student is chosen to begin 
the game by asking Team A a question. The three mem- 
bers of the team are allowed to confer with each other 
for five seconds before giving an answer. They should des- 
ignate one member of their team to be the spokesman 
to give the agreed-upon reply. Should Team A give a cor- 
rect answer, they receive a point. Should they give a 
wrong answer. Team B will receive the option of accepting 
or rejecting the same question. If they accept and are 
correct, they receive a point and a "bonus" question 
asked by another student. If they accept and are wrong, 
they do not receive a bonus question and play returns to 
Team A. If they do not accept the question missed by 
Team A, they receive a totally new question asked by an- 
other student and the same rules apply. 

The game is over when the time prescribed by the 
teacher is up. It is wise to set a time limit for the game so 
there will be no dispute as to which team is the victor. 
It is also wise for the teacher to have a few questions on 
hand in case of need for a tie-breaker. 

I think you will find this game useful. It is cenainly 
effective. And the next time you decide to show a movie 
or filmstrip in your class, take notice. The catnaps and 
overriding sense of boredom will soon disappear as stu- 
dents busy themselves with copying down questions 
and answers. And for the first time in a long time, during 
a lesson such as this, you will find them ' 'all ' ' paying 
attention. 
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PROJPXXS I AIR 

Students enjoy doin^ projects. Such activities afford 
them the opporiuniiy to assimilate information they have 
learned and present it creatively. Not all students may 
find It easy to work in this milieu » but v/ith proper guid- 
ance even the most reluctant student will become en- 
thusiastically involved. 

haih year since the nation's bicentennial, I have 
been tonduciing a History Fair. Over the years, it has 
proved to be a valuable means of tapping a creative re- 
source hithert(^ unnoticed in students. With careful plan- 
ning, the fair has consistently been successful, Some of 
my students have gone on to participate in regional and 
state contests. One student, who won awards on both 
the regional and state levels, also competed in National^ 
History Day, a contest on the national level held in 
Washington. D C. 

Wliat follows is a carefully mapped-out sequence of 
events designed to aid teachers in setting up a fair of their 
own Keep m mind that theie guidelines may be used 
for other kinds of fairs—science, art, or interdisciplinary. 
If the events are plotted on a calendar early in the year, 
a mmimum of effort will reap great rewards. 



Sche(Ju{e of Events 

I. * .itial/Advance Planning 

A. Initial Plug 

Discuss with students the idea of a projects 
fair. I expose my students to the idea of a his- 
tory fair early in the year. Since our fair has 
been runnin,^ for several years, I have a set of 
slides complete with script, which I show stu- 
dents to motivate them. 

B Rules Sheet 

Shortly after the initial plug, distribute and 
discuss the accompanying **Rules Sheet." 

( . ( 'ollecting Project Ideas 

This part of the advance planning will help 
ensure that each student works on a worth- 
while project. Set a date for each student to 
i hoose an idea for a project. (The cooperation 
of the school librarian at this point will be very 
helpful.) By that deadline students must sub- 
mit to the teacher an index card giving their 
name and homeroom, the names of those with 
whom they will be working, their project title, 
and a brief description of how they plan to car- 
ry out tfieir projv-ct. After reviewing these 
i ards. I write '^Approved" or "Not ap- 
proved" on each one. explain that label, and 
rerurn the cards. This is also a good opportuni- 
ty ro add any lonstructive comments and sug- 
gestions. No '^tiidenrs shi)uld go ahead with- 



out advance approval. In this way the teacher 
can maintain control over the quality and di- 
versrty of the projects submitted. (Approved 
projects have included a model of Mt. Rush- 
more, a replica of the atom bomb, a gallery of 
inventions through time, a scale model of a lo- 
cal church, colonial dolls.) All approved pro- 
ject titles are then placed on a master list next 
to each student's name to facilitate checking 
projects at d assigning grades. 

D. Letter ro Parents/Guardians 

If any students have not selected a project idea 
by the due date (and there are usually a few), 
send a letter home to their parents/guardians. 
The letter (which follows this outline) simply 
informs the parents/guardians of their child's 
failure to meet the first deadline. 

E. Setting the Date 

Setting the date for the fair demands a bit of 
attention. First, check for a tentative date with 
the building principal, who is best qualified to 
note any conflicts with other school programs. 
It is also wise to check the town's social calen- 
dar. Competing with bingo games, bowling 
leagues, and spaghetti dinners can be devas- 
tating to fair attendance. A final check with 
the PTA to avoid interference with its schedule 
should help in firming up a date. 

II. Three Weeks Before the Fair 

A. Notifying the Local Newspaper 

Most local newspapers are willing to print an 
article about a school fair if they receive the in- 
formation in time. This can be an opportunity 
for students to write for publication. 

B. Inviting Parents/Guardians 

A letter containing the time, date, and place 
of the fair sent home to parents/ guardians will 
give them the opportunity to plan ahead to at- 
tend. A sample follows. 

C. Inviting Special Guests 

I keep a list of educators and oih rs who have 
expressed an interest in this enterprise. It con- 
tains the names of people I have met at work- 
shops and at regional and state fairs, the chair- 
person of our high school Social Studies 
Department, and the leaders of local senior 
citizens groups. Use the letter sent to 
parents/guardians. 

D. Securingjudges 

Many faculty members may be willing lo assist 
in judging the projects. The expertise of shop, 
art, and home economics teachers, for exam- 
ple, would be especially helpful. Be sure to ar- 
range for their assistance well in advarice. 



li. Notifying Sihool Siaff 

Members of the sihool staff, especially those 
who work with youngsters in self-contained 
classrooms, need to be apprised of key ele- 
ments that. directly affect them. While not ev- 
cry teacher of a self-contained classroom may 
embrace the concept of the fair, most will ac- 
tively participate and have their students sub- 
mit projects. Therefore, they need to know 
about — 

I . The location. If the school gym is the best 
location for the fair, be sure to obtain per- 
mission from the physical education 
teachers. Or if another location is avail- 
able, be sure to make arrangements in ad- 
vance for its use. 

1, Setttng up projects. Ask the teachers 
themselves the most convenient time for 
their classes to set up their projects. Then 
make a schedule of these times and show 
it to the teachers for any final comments. 

i. Dtwiantling projects. It would be wise at 
this point to let teachers know when pro- 
jects are to be removed. More on this 
later. 

4. Securing tables. Many teachers have tables 
in their classrooms, which, if not in use, 
ihcy will probably lend for the fair. (Also 
consider using other equipment such as 
(he ri.sers used by the chorus.) 



One Week Before the Fair 

A. Reminding ihejudges 

Hven the most altruistic people occasionally 
forger what they have volunteered to do. A 
short, polite reminder to the judges at this 
point will allay any fears that they may not 
show up for ilie judging. 

B. Scheduling Project Setup and Dismantling 
Make a schedule for student participants tell- 
ing them exactly when and where to bring 
their projei is on the day of the fair, and when 
to dismantle them. (Also see II. H. Notifying 
vSthool Staff.) Such advance notice will mean a 
smoother operation for everyone. 

(i. Scheduling Visits 

.Viiing up a schedule for individual classes to 
visit the fair will avoid overcrowding. 

I) Sn uring (.ustodial Help 

I( IS a good idea to arrange for the assistance of 
M ho()l custodians some time before the fair. 
One week should normally suftlce, but if more 
finie IS iK-ct'ssary. by all means make these ar- 
rangements earlier. 



E. Securing Awards 

If you plan to identify winners with certificates 
(as I do), or with ribbons, be sure to have 
enough on hand. It is better to be generous 
than frugal— especially With ^'Honorable 
Mention" awards. (Each child who enters our 
fair receives a ^'Certificate of Participation" 
designed by our art teacher. This helps pro- 
mote enthusiasm and maintain interest for the 
following year. I also have been fortunate to 
receive money from our Student Council to 
purchase trophies for our "Best in Fair" award 
winners.) 

F. Dittoing State Fair Information 

Since our **Best in Fair" award winners are 
sent f;n lo the regional level of the state con- 
test, copies.of all pertinent information are 
dittoed to give to each student who qualifies. 

IV. Day of the Fair 

A. Setting Up 

Plan to spend the day at the fair location 
where students bring in and set up their pro- 
jects according to schedule. My principal has 
arranged that I may be in the gymnasium all 
day. Since I make it mandatory for students in 
all my classes to do a project, they meet me 
there at the scheduled time and spend the pe- 
riod setting up their projects. 

1. Use morning announcements to remind 
students as they arrive af school to bring 
their projects to the site of the fair (up to 
one-half hour before the beginning, of 
school in our case). Be sure to be on the 
spot to direct students where to leave their 
projects. Later in the day, according to 
plan, they can come back to set them up. 

2. During the setting up, it is wise to have 
the following on hand: 

a. Vive or six strong students— \q carry 
tables from the classrooms to the fair 
site. This procedure should take 
about 20 minutes and should be done 
at the beginning of the first period. 

b. Masking tape and marker — to mark 
each table to know where to return it 
after the fair. 

c. Sch "dule for class setup —io remind 
teachers who forget to send their stu- 
dents to set up their projects. 

B. Judging Projects 

This process takes place after school. By that 
lime, all projects should be set up. the site 
clear of srudents. and the judges ready to go to 
work. The following points should be helpful 
in this most difficult aspect of the fair: 
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1. Have a list of iritcria for judging projrcts. 
1'his minimize subjectivity and aids the 
judges greatly. (A copy of the criteria I use 
follows this outline.) 

2. Judge projects according to grade level. A 
fifth grader should not be judged by the 
same criteria as an eighth grader. 

3. After the judges decide individually what 
they feel arc the top projects for each 
grade level, the/ should meet, discuss 
their choices, draw up a single revised list, 
and revisit those projects as a group. Pro- 
jects that receive a majority vote are desig- 
nated **Best inFai:'*; the remaining pro- 
jects on the list receive '^Honorable 

Mention'* awards. 
* 

4. Afcer the judging, go around and place 
the awards on each project. 

C, History Pair Night 

M^si ot the work is now over and it is time to 
welcome the guests. Our fair runs from 7:00 to 
9:00 p.m. when parents, mem bees of the<:om- 
munity, and other invited guests view the pro- 
jects. Some suggestions to consider for the eve- 
ning are as follows: 

1 . Music playing over the putlic address sys- 
tem can help soothe irate parents who do 
not see an award next to their child's 
project. 

2. A bulletin board display explaining the 
theme of the fair (if there is one), or a 
photographic display of past fairs (if there 
have been others), can be helpful to 
visitors. 



Student Visitation Day 

A. Visitation 

The day after the night of the fair have stu- 
dents come in class groups to view the pro- 
jects. For example, if seventh and eighth grad- 
ers are departmentalized, have them come 
during their social studies periods. Reserve the 
last period of the day for cleaning up. 



B. The Big Cleanup 

After all students have an opportunity to view 
the projects, the cleanup procedure begins. 

1 . Since my classes meet in the gym all day, I 
have quite a few 'Volunteers" during the 
last period. 

2. Ten minutes before the end of the period, 
fifth graders come to the gym to claim 
their projects. When these students have 
gone, the volunteers start returning empty 
tables. 

3. Five minutes before the end of the period, 
sixth graders come to get their projects. 
Then their tables are returned. 

4. When the bell rings to end the last period 
of the day, seventh and eighth graders 
come to retrieve their projects. 

5. At this time, my homeroom class returns 
the rest of the tables, delivers any un- 
claimed projects to their owners, and 
sweeps the gym. 

VI. After the Fair 

A. Send a letter to the parents /guardians of stu- 
dents who did not submit a project. If stu- 
dents receive a grade for their effons, this will 
inform their paients /guardians of their fail- 
ure. (A copy of such a letter follows.) 

B. Be sure the award winners are aware of all in- 
formation concerning the next level of compe- 
tition, should there be any. 

C. If you plan to have a repon of the fair pub- 
lished in the local newspaper, be sure to send 
out photographs and a press release early. 

D. One of the most imponant tasks after the fair 
is to send thank-you not^s. They take only a 
few minutes but they sho^ people that their 
efforts have been appreciated. Among those to 
remember are the following: 

1 . Judges 

2. Administrators 

3. Secretaries 

4. Those who gave a bit extra, such as the art 
teacher. 



tUstopy fairRu/e\ Sheet 
I. General Information 

c 

A. The date 



B. The place 

(Gymnasium or other suitable place) 

C. Awards 

Winners will be designated by award certifi- 
cates, have their pictures appear in the local 
newspaper, and receive a trophy. 

D. Categories 

I Upper grades 

a. The eighth grade, Tl.e History Fair 
project is mandatory. Projects will be 
geared toward American history ft-om 
the "Period of Exploration'* to the 
present. 

b. The seventh grade. The choice of pro- 
jccts is at the discretion of the social 
studies teacher. 

2. Lower grades 

a. The sixth grade. The choice of pro- 
jects is at the discretion of the indi- 
vidual teacher. Projects should be 
geared toward the social studies sub- 
ject covered. 

b. The fifth grade. Once again the 
choice of projects is at the discretion 
of the individual teacher. Projects 
should be geared toward the social 
studies subject covered. 



II. Specific Rules 

A. All projects must adhere to the theme of the 
fair (if there is one). 

B. NO toys or kits should be used. 

C. No baked goods, please. 

D. More than one person may work on a particu- 
lar project, providing the teacher in charge 
agrees, and there is enough work for each 
student. 

E. Parents are encouraged to assist their children, 
but they should limit their aid to the selection 
of materials and constructive criticism. The 
project itself should be done by the student. 

F. Any models, dioramas, etc. . should be made 
according to scale, using the knowledge the 
student has gained in shop and mechanical 
drawing classes. 

G. Projects are just PROJECTS , Art work 
and reports should accompany, not substitute 
for, a project. 

H. Each project must be accompanied by a brief, 
legibly written or typewritten paper contain- 
ing the following: 

1 . One or more paragraphs on the historical 
relevance of the project, showing the im- 
pact the subject has had, or continues to 
have, on society, and indicating the re- 
search done. 

2. A description of the construction of the 
project— including how it was put togeth- 
er and what materials and procedures were 
used. 

3 . A bibliography giving at least two sources 
other than the text and an encyclopedia. 
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LETTER TO PARENTS/ GUARDIAIVS 
OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE NOT MET 
PROJECT DEADLINE 



Dear (Parent/Guardian): 



Our annual History Fair will be approaching soon. It will be 

held ► All students were asked to select a project 

by so that they would have plenty of 

time to work on it. All students will receive a grade for their project, which will 
represent a substantial part of the third marking period grade. Your son/daughter 

has not yet chosen a project and there is not much 

time left. 



Sincerely, 



Jim Kelly 

Social Studies Teacher 



Please sign and return to school. 



Parent/Guardian Signature 
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INVITATION TO PARENTS/ GUARDIANS 
AND SPECIAL GUESTS 



Dear (Parent/Guardian/Special Guest): 

I would like to take this opportunity to invite you and your family to our annual 
History Fair. The Richard Butler History Fair, begun in 1976, has become an 
annual event looked forward to by students and community members alike. It 
continues 'to provide students the opportunity to tap their creativity and sharpen 
neces.sary skills. 

**Best in Fair'' award winners will be able to participate in the regional contest 

at on Winners ther. will go 

on to compete on the state level, hoping to enter national competition in June. 

Our fair will be held in the Richard Butler School gymnasium, Thursday, March 
IK from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Come join us for an enjoyable evening and see what our children can accomplish. 

Very truly yours. 



Jim Kelly 

Social Studies Teacher 



ERIC 
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LETTER TO PARENTS/ GUARDIANS 
OF STUDENTS WHO DID NOT DO 

PROJECT 



To the Parent/Guardian of 



On . , the Richard Butler School 

held its annual history fair. Your child was expected 

to do a project. Enough time was given to select an idea, research the idea, and do 
the project. Your child chose not to do this. 

As this project represents a substantial part of the third marking period grade, your 
child stands a very good chance of failing for this marking period. 

Please sign and return this entire sheet to signify that you have seen this notice. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Jim Kelly 

Social Studies Teacher 



Hu!vnt/Guardian ."ignaturc 



CRITERIA POR JUDGING 
PROJECTS 

In jyjiiV evaluation of the projects, consider the following criteria: 

1. Adherence to theme (most important). The theme of this year's fair is 

2. Adherence to rules. 

3. Originality. 

4. Creativity. 

5. Workmanship. 

6. Overall display, including background. 
Awards will be presented for the following categories: 

1 . Best in Fair. This is the top award. Although there is no number limit for 
this award, winners should represent the cream of the crop. Recipients go 
on to the regional contest. 

2. Honoraile Mention. This awaru is for projects that are noteworthy but do 
not qualify for Best in Fair. 

3. Certificate of Participation. Every student who participates receives this 
certificate. 
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THE COMMUNITY AS A RHS6URCE 

Can a school grow, independent of its surroujiding 
community— especially in fiscally conservative days? Com- 
munities are treasure troves of information if only we 
know where to look. 

Hdmators can draw community members closer to 
the schools, making them feel an integral part of the very 
special society they finance. 

One way to do this is through a project 1 developed 
and am currently implementing called **Operaticn Talent 
Scout.** Its objective is to tap into the talent that exists 
throughout the community. The cover letter that follows, 
together with a registration form, is sent to as many 
people in the community as possible. With the support of 
the bcal school board this material can be mailed to ev- 
ery member of the community. If that service is unavail- 
able, ii I an be sent home with every student in the 
school system. Copies can also be placed in the local news- 
paper, banks, and libraries. And groups such as senior 
citizens and community business organizations can be 
contacted. 

When the registration forms come in, it is a goc/d 
idea to involve students, to let them feel a part of the pro- 
cess. For example, they can be organized to file the pa- 
pers according to a prearranged system; better class time 
was never spent. If the service is available, you may be 
able to convince the superintendent that a computer 
printout of ihis information to be kept in the library 
would be an invaluable resource for each school building 
in the district, as well as a benefit for the community. 

The ci^mmunity can also be used as a place of experi- 
mentation. I have had students research various town of- 
fices to create the ideal society in the classroom, among 
other things. Directions for one community activity — the 
**Soda Can Experiment**— follow. 

I,astly. it is important to let the community know 
what you are doing. A good public relations committee in 
a school is of great value. Letting the public sec and 
read about what is going on in the schools bodes well for 
the entire si hool district. Newspaper stories, fliers, and 
community newsletters represent only a part of this, 
however. 

Parents need to feel that tbey can understand what is 
iranspiring in each da.ssroom. Indeed, they have a right to 
tfiat iiitornration and it is incumbent upon us educators 
to provide them with it. Too often parents look upon a 
school as on any bureaucracy: too confusing, too man»' 
personalities, and too much going on at the same time to 
uncierstand 

I suggest making a syllabus for {varents. This may 



take the form of a brochure or of a few pages stapled 
together. If it becomes school policy, a collection of this 
material can be made into a booklet, which can be dis- 
serninated to parents at PTA meetings, sent home with 
their children, mailed, or given out at such functions as 
Back-to-School Night, Open House, or Parent-Teacher 
Conferences. Or it can even be available at public 
places like the local bank, supermarket, or town hall. 

A sample of the class information I give to parents at 
our Back-to-School Night follows. It contains the title of 
the course, the objectives of the course, a list of materi- 
als used, the class requirements, and several suggestions to 
help parents better prepare their child for school. 



Operation Talent Scout 
Lbttbr 

TO (THE PARENT/RELATIVE/FRIEND): 

I am creating a valuable, educational file for the bet- 
terment of our school in which you might like to partici- 
pate. It is entided **Operation Talent Scout." 

'^Operation Talent Scout" will be the community 
resource program of the Richard Butler School. I believe 
there is a great deal of talent within our community 
that should not go to waste. I am sure there are many peo- 
ple with occupations, experiences, trips, special skills, 
or hobbies that they would li!<e to share with the students 
in the schools. 

This material could be shared by speaking to a single 
class or to a smaller group of children. 

'^hose of you who wish to participate would be pro- 
\ iding an extremely valuable service to your children and 
their teachers. 

If you would like to be **on file" for "Operation 
Talent Scout," please complete the attached form and re- 
turn it to our school with your son/daughter, mail it, or 
bring it to me here at school. The teacher who would like 
to make use of your knowledge will then contact you 
when the occasion arises. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
Jim Kelley 

Social Studies Teacher 
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REGiSTRAriON lOHM 



4. Verbal response 

5. Other. 



(Do not write in this blank. 
Here you can key whatever fihng 
system you have devised.) 



NAME 



It will also be necessary to prepare students before- 
hand by making sure they understand the following 
terms: human nature, body language, stress, insight, 
imply, infer, evaluate, generalization. 



ADDRESS 
PHONE - 



AREA OF INTEREST 



Please indicate in a few sentences a particular knowl- 
edge or skill you possess that you would like to share with 
the students of School. 



Please indicate in a sentence or two how you will pre- 
sent this knowledge or skill (for example, demonstration, 
lecture, slides). 



Soda Can Experiment 

Preparation 

The object of this lesson is to provide students with 
an insight into how human beings react in a stressful 
situation. 

Begin by selecting a group of five students to partici- 
pate in the experiment. The selection of these students 
may be based on whatever criteria you wish to use— 
their appearance, their ability to act, their intelligence, or 
any of several other characteristics. 

Then prepare a checklist to record the results of the 
experiment. On a sheet of ordinary, white, ruled paper, 
list the following categories: 

1. No visible reaction 

2. Body language 

3. Picked up can 



The Experiment 

On a moderately temperate day, take your students 
and clipboard to the nearest shopping mall. (Since the 
weather may be a factor in the results of the experi- 
ment, choose a pleasant day when people won't be in a 
rush.) I use one of the three large supermarkets in our 
area because it allows for a constant flow of people. Ex- 
plain to students what they are to do and where they 
are to position themselves. Don't let them know before- 
hand or the entire student body of the school will be 
there observing your observations. 

Students are to do something quite simple. Three 
students position themselves near the entrance/exit to the 
supermarket and very near a trash can. In their posses- 
sion is an empty soda can. As a customer comes out of the 
supermarket, the students laugh, talk loudly, and 
throw the can near, not at, the person. 

Noting the reactions of the customers becomes the 
job of the other two students who remain with the teacher 
in a car parked nearby. Discuss the reaction of each cus- 
tomer, come to a consensus, and note it on the checklist. 
Some individuals will show no visible reaction, totally 
ignoring the situation, even though they are nearly hit 
with the can. Some will indicate their distaste by the 
use of body language: a diny look, shaking the head, 
stopping and staring. Still others will merely pick up 
the can and throw it in the trash can. And a few will walk 
up to the students and verbally chastise them for their 
behavior. When a customer reacts in this way, the teacher 
should go over to the individual and explai-i the pur- 
pose of the activity. In my experience all such customers 
gained a renewed respect for adolescents and were 
pleased with our experiment. 

Although these are the four general reactions usually 
encountered, there is a fifth category labeled **Other" for 
any unonhodox or unanticipated reaction. To date we 
have yet to record anything in this category. 

Perform this experiment for an hour or so. Then dis- 
cuss the results the following day in class. A lively, open 
discussion should ensue concerning the data amassed. 
Generalizations are implied by the information, but the 
students need to be made aware that hard, factual con- 
clusions would be difficult to ascertain without a more de- 
tailed and scientific study. Nonetheless, the activity 
should stir their creative minds, encouraging them to 
think, analyze, and evaluate. 
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Richard butler St himl 

Back-to School Ntght—Class Information 

I. Title of Course: Eighth Glade Social Studies 

II. Objectives 

A. It is hoped that upon completion of this 
course: 

1 . Students will have an understanding of 
this country's history. 

2. Students will understand the role of our 
country in the world today. 

3 . Students will have an understanding of 
the workings of our government. 

4 . Students will be abl?? to recognize the pit- 
falls of our country's past in order to avoid 
them in our nation's future. 

5 . Students will realize that no system on 
earth is perfect, but that ours is best suit- 
ed to our society and the individual. 

6. Students will be willing to effect change 
within the system we have rather than 
without. 

B. It is further hoped that upon completion of 
this course: 

1 . Students will have a better understanding 
of themselves and the worth of their 
existence. 

2. Students will better understand their 
classmate.' and realize that they too arc 
importaiiC. 

3. Foundation^ of prejudice will be removed. 

4 . Students will realize that although their 
neighbor may not look, act, speak, or 
think the same as they do, each individual 
ha5 worth and is deserving of their re- 
spect, if not affection. 

C. It is further hoped that, upon completion of 
this course, students will have had the oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions on some of the 
major controversial issues of the day, as well as 
to share the thoughts of others. 

D. It is finally hoped that students will bcconic 
strong in their ability to think as individuals, 
independent of bias, and then act accordingly. 

IIL Materials 

A. Text: Let Vreedom King (Silver Burdctt Co. , 
1977) 

B. Values Clarification^ Simon, Howe, Kirschcn- 
baum (Hart, 1972) 

C. Various supplementary materials: books, pam- 
phlets, films, filmstrips 



IV . Requirements 

A. Homework 

Homework will be given each day. It is the re- 
sponsibili y of the student to complete it ac- 
cording to classroom specifications and return 
it on time. 

B. Classwork 

Classwork will consist of writing essays, read- 
ing, role playing, discussion, group work, 
drawing, and independent projects. 

C. Tests and Quizzes 

Quizzes will be given with prior notice, to test 
the comprehension and listening capability of 
the student. Students will be quizzed on cur- 
rent events every week, and on text material 
periodically. 

Tests will be given with prior notice.' Students 
are to create study guides and ample time will 
be allocated f r review. 

D. History Fair 

Every eighth grader must complete a History 
Fair project. 

E. Group Work 

'^he eighth grade program stresses student par- 
ticipation. Students y/ill be involved in various 
dasstime projects that seek to use their skills 
and creativity. 

V. Family 

To help your children do better in school, please 
consider the following suggestions: 

A. Have a positive attitude toward school . Ask 
your children what they are doing and encour- 
age them to do well. 

B. Oversee your children's homework. Make 
homework a priority. Be sure your children do 
their homework. Ask questions, discuss con- 
cepts, seek opinions, and give them off-the- 
cuff quizzes. 

C. Involve your children in doing projects inde- 
pendently. Students do many projects but all 
of these need not be initiated by the teacher. 
Look through the social studies book. Study- 
ing Egypt? Encourage your children to surprise 
the teacher and classmates with a model of 
King Tut's tomb. 

D. Screen the television programs your children 
watch. Television can and should be not only 
entertaining but educational. Watch with 
them and then discuss the propcams. 

E. Take short day trips with your children. Dis- 
cuss the trip beforehand. Find out in advance 
what you can about where you are going. 
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*rratc the rouie* on maps. On the way, make 
your child the navigator. 

F. Play word games in the car. In short, make it 
an enjoyable and educational experience. 

G. Encourage your children to be aware of the 
world around them. Make current events a pri- 
ority. Discuss current events at the dinner ta- 
ble or afterward. Watch and discuss the news 
with your children. 

H. To summarize, be interested, be involved, en- 
courage project construction, make and inter- 
pret maps, and do whatever else you can think 
of to make the study of social studies fun and 
rewarding for your children. 



UNINTENDED OUTCOMES 

With any activity, unintended outcomes are often 
part of the baggage. All too often they are a neglected 
part. In a classroom that encourages divergent think- 
ing, such outcomes take on new meaning. 

I often ask students, on questionnaires and tests, 
what they think is the most important thing they have 
learned. Their responses are interesting, informative, 
and wide-ranging. Invariably, these answers give an in- 
sight into what really matters to a student. They also 
broaden the somewhat narrow objectives of a standard les- 
son for the teacher. 

Some of the more interesting answers that I have col- 
lected from a series of tests follow. 



Reactions to the Question: What Is the Most Important . 
Thmg You Have Learned? 

The most important thing I have learned is— 

• That school is more important than going out, be- 

cause my educatioi. is more important than freedom 
to go out at night. 

• That you could have fun in Social Studies because 

of the play the boys did in this class. 

• That people arc rarely treated fairly when it comes 

to world affairs, even if they are right. 

• That machines make mistakes. 

• That being a newscaster is hard. 

• That fighting isn't as glorious as it may seem, be- 

cause you don't always end up on top. 

• That these presidents really are trying to help our 

country, it's just that it isn't working. 

• Don't believe everything you hear or sec. 

• About propaganda— anybody would do anything 

to sell something, even lie about it. 

• The devastation of war. 

• That school isn't getting easier. 
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AFFECTIVE EDUCATION: SOME RESULTS 

Much has been written about affective education; a 
great deal of it is misunderstood. Affective education is 
not, as its critics believe, an attempt to brainwash im- 
pressionable minds. It is, rather, an attempt to encourage 
children to feel as well as think. 

To those who would do away with * 'values educa- 
tion,'' as affective education has been labeled, I would say 
that values are expressed in everything teachers do. 
From the pledge to the flag, to the way they dress and 
comb their hair, to the type of assignments they give, 
to the way in which they speak to their students, teachers 
are Oiaking a statement on values. The job of the com- 
petent instructor is to coordinate efforts in order to effec- 
tively teach the cognitive and affective areas. 

Can teachers seriously teach about the rise of Nazism 
in Germany with an absence of values? Can they teach 
about pollution, read Shakespeare, view a van Gogh, 
listen to Mozart, and not expect their students to **feer7 
Teachers can not only encourage their students to think 
and express their views as best as they can, they can also 
tap their ability to empathize, and help them analyze 
their feelings. In this way teachers arc helping to perpetu- 
ate the human values traditionally found in our society. 

A collection of values statements made by eighth 
graders follows. These are examples from the poems, sto- 
ries, and essays students wrote describing their feelings 
after units on the Holocaust and the internment of Jap- 
anese-Americans during World War II. In reading 
them I hope you will discover, as I have, that affective 
education has its place in any subject, on any grade lev- 
el, and our future is in goods hands. 



Values Statements by Eighth Grade Students 
Poem 

Where have all the people gone? 
Into the fiery inferno of hell. 

So much destruction has been done, 
yet Americans just shake their heads, 
as if to say, * 'Oh, well.'* 

My parents, sisters, cousins, and such, 
have died at the hands of ** brothers, ' ' 
All the people that meant so much, 
mean nothing at all to others. 

This world knows nothing of humanity, 
for wars have killed us all, 
Men have fought against human thoughts, 
and I wish to break down this wall. 

—Rebecca Ferring 
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The fire is out and the guns have stopped, 
but the fires in minds are still lit. 

People screaming, running, hiding, 
afraid of a thing called death. 

So many dead, so many scarred, 

but not everyone who should be is behind bars. 

Why the deaths of inndcent people, 
who never did anythiog wrong? 

All those strong people who survived, 
now sing that same old song. 

That song of grief, of worry, of sadness, 
a song of anger, a song of madness. 

People left with thai horrible scene, 
that is worse than a bad dream. 

Why did it start, why did it begin, 
that terrible deadly sin? 

The deaths and scene of gruesome fits 
all happened in a death camp 

Named Auschwitz. 

—Jane Burt 

Holocaust 

At dawn the people enter, 

and they scream in horrified fright. 

In a moment it's all over, 
then the fire blazes bright. 

In lands that aren*t threatened, 
the people sit content. 

They know there is a Holocaust, 
but help they havcn*t sent. 

A few may not be worried, 
they don't care for dying souls. 

They know people arc murdered, 
and thrown in deep, dark holes. 

( )nc person may be worried, 
or maybe quite a few, 

But when an army rages, 
what can one person clo? 
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People must fight together, 
all women and all men* 

They have to save the dying ones, 
and never let this happen again. 

— Jaqueline Quinn 



Poem 

We -ead the signs, but could not believe 
That they told us we had to leave. 

We put all our things in a pack 

And knew somehow we wouldn't be back. 

They shipped us away, oh so far. 
We ended up in Manzanar. 

They split our families far and wide 
And every night our children cried. 

No one thought that it was fair. 
They had no right to keep us there. 

— Tom Pierce 



Poem 

Life has changed for Japanese-Americans. 

Once they were free, and now they are not. 

Like one who has become cripplecl. 

They too have lost their mobility. 

Bitterness jtnd unhappiness have consumed their lives. 

They remain in a cage, as a cripple 

Is confined to a wheelchair: 

Freedom seems unattainable. 

Will they ever walk again? 

—Jennifer VonSuskil 



Poem 

We started with something 

And ended with nothing. 

Our houses were sold; our belongings lost. 

Our family life ruined. 

The war is over and there is 

Nothing to come home to. 

What will happen to us? 

—Jeff Barna 
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POtM 

Paradise lost, paradise destroyed. 
Pearl Harbor's bombs shattered harmony. 
Mistrust grew out of the smoky rubble 
Sending its ugly clouds to the land of the free. 
**My country 'tis of thee" no longer included 
My Japanese sisters. 

In our fear, we forgot liberty and justice for all, 
Forcing my Japanese sisters into lives of insult and 

indignity. 
Our "home of the free and the brave" 
No longer existed. 
Now it was the land of the frenzied 
Filled with prison fences. 

We locked the doors and took away their freedom 
key — 

In jobs, homes, and privacy. 

Forgetting that America is a nation of everyone, 

Not just a selected few. 

—Heather McCracken 



CONCLUDING COMMENT 

Teaching is a very hard job; at times it seems an im- 
possibly difficult one. 1 suggest concentrating on what stu- 
dents can offer us as teachers. We survive on their ener- 



gy; when a student exhibits original thought and cre- 
ativity, our motivation thrives on it. 

So, I offer a challenge. Reach out to your students as 
never before; strive to be as creative a teacher as possible. 
Such leaching will bring great rewards. 

This publication ends with a poem written by a for- 
mer student. Works such as this continually impress me 
with the capability of our youth. 

Pride 

A poem about leadership » values, and self-inflated 
importance. 

Eighth grade was a breeze, and high school a wow. 
But where are the greit ones of yesterday now? 
The jokes are all crippled, the cheerleaders gray, 
The glory has faded, the fame's gone away. 
They'd put anyone down just to get themselves high, 
But now all the need for those games ha^ gone by. 
They all were the great ones— the kings of the school, 
And making a joke out of someone was "cool.** 
But twenty years later, who are they, and where.^ 
The fake smiles they had are no longer there. 
For now they know something they should have known 
then. 

False greatness will die, it's a matter of when. 

— Kathy Bulmer 
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